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DR. HANS KNOBLOCH’S APPROACH 
TO HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 

Renata Propper 

Dedicated with loving gratefulness to Dr. Hans Knobloch. 

ABSTRACT: In German speaking countries Dr. Hans Knobloch 
is a renown and eminent graphologist with sixty years of 
active professional practice which includes teaching at the 
university level as well as consulting. The purpose of this arti¬ 
cle is to express, for the first time in English, some of his ideas 
and theories, his “leitmotiv” of his approach to graphology, 
which starts out evaluating the gestalt and concentrates on 
handwriting dynamics rather than individual traits. 

Dr. Hans Knobloch is one of Germany’s most prominent living graphologists. 
He has taught many years at the University of Mainz, written numerous books, and 
at the age of 87, is still very active in his profession, even now preparing another new 
publication. His books differ from the usual graphological textbooks, in that they 
show more of the practical, lively application of our profession, rather than dwelling 
on dry analysis. His way of teaching is not about rules and theories, but about train¬ 
ing how to look at a whole handwriting and what revealing characteristics to look for. 

All of us trained at The New School are used to dealing with the gestalt, 
rather than to look at single traits. This is also Hans Knobloch’s starting point. He 
asks you to forget most of the rules and theories of the conventional graphology books, 
and learn to trust your eye and instinct. However, this is only possible with a wealth 
of experience such as his. 

Rarely will you hear him speak about arcades, garlands, lower and middle 
zones, but always about the dynamics of the particular handwriting. His approach is 
reflected in the following: “Do not try to force a handwriting to fit a rule or the¬ 
ory, but let it speak in all it’s liveliness and vivacity (Lebendigkeit). Do not 
‘attack’ it with your know-how, but let it speak and impress itself on you. To 
deal with a handwriting one should not accost it with a magnifying glass, 
compass and ruler, but one should try to experience it in its uniqueness.” 


This paper was presented at a November, 1998 Conference of The American Society of Professional 
Graphologists. 
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Aliveness: Figure 1 — The vibrating quality of Casanova. 
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He refers to Klages, who writes and counsels in his book Graphologie in 1932: 

‘‘When contemplating a configuration (structure, picture) whose character 
one would like to know, one should silence the mind, observe without spe¬ 
cific purpose or goal and leave it, as passively as possible, for the impression 
to take form.” 

“The handwriting will tell you enough if you respond with open and 
patient receptiveness, let you know of it’s riches or it’s paucity, show you its 
elan vital or the lack of it. The handwriting, as a of kind of body language, 
takes on an active role.” This elan vital is really the ESSENCE of almost every cre¬ 
ation. People and their handwritings are live. They change, evolve, grow or regress, 
and this dynamic process is reflected on the written page. The elan vital is the spring 
(Sprungfeder) that puts the mechanism to work, determining a person’s intensity, 
tempo and kind of commitment, thus influencing people’s reactions and the approach 
to their tasks. 

Graphology must be one of the hardest subjects to teach. Not only has “it to be 
lived” (erlebt) and intuitively assimilated, but one also has to have at one’s disposal a 
vast mental data bank of experience. I am sure that we, from the New School, will 
always remember our first handwritings, and have many other handwritings engraved 
in our memory. If one is lucky enough to have biographical validations to go with the 
handwritings, this represents better value than most books. One can best observe 
graphology working in the people that we know along with their handwritings. 

What we are looking for is quality. How do we recognize it, or the lack of it? It 
takes expertise and experience to develop what the Germans call the “Kennerblick”, 
the eye of the expert or connoisseur. Dr. Knobloch started one of his recent lectures 
with the following story, illustrating his view point: The famous jazz saxophone play¬ 
er John Coltrane auditioned a young player, and after listening to his playing asked 
him: “What is this trash?”— “But Maestro”, answered the young man, “this was writ¬ 
ten by you.” — “It does not swing,” replied Coltrane. The youngster had played the 
notes, but missed the timing and rhythm, failing to capture the essence, the living 
spirit of the music. 

And so it is with rules and traits in graphology, they give us the 
details, the sum of which makes up a pseudo-gestalt; but this can all too easily pro¬ 
duce fiction rather than a living, authentic organism. Just like the tongue and nose 
carry the aroma and flavor, which so vividly evoked Proust’s memories when eating 
the French pastry called “une Madeleine,” the handwriting is the concrete bearer of 
the personality which we try to experience and capture in its living entity and depth. 

This experiencing (Erleben) or capturing is difficult to define. We do not prac¬ 
tice an exact science, where we can rely on quantitative measurements. Just like in 
psychotherapy, we have to listen and observe, add our intuition and accumulated 
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experience. There are no rules how to do it, and we have to find our own way by evo¬ 
lution and continuous work and repetition. Here I would like to add how all general 
experience and knowledge, seemingly unrelated to graphology, contribute to the 
nuances, broader understanding and “bite” of one’s work. 

The handwriting reveals the dynamic, the live element, being as important as 
the structure. That is why the first impression we get from a page is usually the most 
authentic one, because intuitively we take in the whole (gestalt). To this we add even¬ 
tually our ability to assess the strength (or lack) of the “developmental pull” and the 
personal evolution of the individual. The personality develops through an interaction 
of forces: the degree of inborn energy which is available, the way it is influenced in its 
reach for social integration, and how the two are applied productively. The gift we are 
given at birth is our vitality, which fires our elan vital. Positively experienced and 
applied it gives us our appetite for life, the resilience and strength to endure, pro¬ 
pelling us to act and become productive. Under negative circumstances it can be 
repressed, mismanaged and delayed. 

A useful illustration of Dr.Knobloch’s approach is to consider the chapter 
headings in one of his latest books “Graphologie, Exemplarische Einfuehrung” 
(Graphologie, Introduction with Examples) published by VaW Munich, which will be 
demonstrated with samples from his book as well as others. The first two categories 
will be highlighted since they are, so to speak, his specialty. They will be illustrated 
with more interesting handwritings in order to show you what Dr. Knobloch means. 

1. ANTRIEBS-QUALITAT, (Lebendigkeit) which refers to the “aliveness or alert¬ 
ness” of the being. (The word Antrieb is best translated as DRIVE ) A strong or lim¬ 
ited life force influences and affects most of our general development, our active par¬ 
ticipation, behavior, attitude and moods. The quality of a person’s drive can be strong 
or weak. A positive (strong) quality of the drive one can approximate, by observing the 
wealth of the form variety, the differentiated stroke modulations of pressure and 
movement. Low quality is expressed in emptiness, rigidity and monotony. 

Figure 1, Casanova, is very much alive! Figures 2 and 3 are examples of 
strong and weak drives. The handwritings presented are of two women. The first was 
able to make a successful, productive career despite very difficult circumstances; and 
the other who was ridden with guilt and anxieties, eventually took her life. Figures 4 
and 5 are two businessmen, both highly intelligent. The first reached the top of his 
profession, active into his nineties; the other, after an initial success, dropped out 
under adversity. 
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Aliveness category, strong and weak drives 
Two women, both faced with diversity which one was able to surmount 
[Figure 2, top], while the other commited suicide [Figure 3, bottom]. 
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Aliveness category 

Figure 4 (top) — male, age 80s, strong drive; 
Figure 5 (bottom) — male, age 60, weak drive. 
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2. ANTRIEBS-QUANTITAT, is determined by the amount of vitality available. The 
Antriebs quantity, or vitality, is the complementary element of the previous category, 
and can be qualified as weak and low again. The handwriting of Mother Teresa 
Figure 6, has tremendous vitality combined with willpower, “force de la nature”! 
Figures 7 and 8 refer to two women with high and weak vitality. The first has tremen¬ 
dous general energy, while the other, with low psychic energy, is anorexic. 

In the second group (vitality — high and low) the vitality-rich samples have 
all one physiological quality in common: vigorous, energetic progressive motion, while 
the low vitality group is dominated by weakness, lameness, procrastination and 
emotional disturbances. To the first group belong most entrepreneurs. 

Some of the samples in this chapter (liveliness, drive, vitality — strong or 
weak) are chosen because of their relevant similarities. It is the dynamics of the dif¬ 
ferent forms that is not always easy to see and can fool the experienced expert. The 
handwritings are all samples from Dr. Knobloch’s book, demonstrating the amount of 
drive/vitality as the determining factor in the handwriting. After longer observation 
the comparing eye will pick up contrasts, which can be described as “alive, vibrating, 
authentic, breathing, projecting, genuine and rich” versus “pale, thin, flat, empty, life¬ 
less monotonous and rigid.” 

Figures 9 and 10 are the handwritings of two doctors. The first doctor is pos¬ 
itive and constructive, a productive man, while the other was not a success. Figure 11 
is of a soldier, with natural resilience endurance, showing leadership acumen; Figure 
12 is of an average, superficial bureaucrat, inhibited and servile. Looking at the bio¬ 
graphical history of the group positively evaluated, they had in common strong vital¬ 
ity and aliveness, integrity, no ambiguities, credibility, truth and genuine substance. 
In the negatively evaluated group, the character traits are inner emptiness, emotion¬ 
al disturbances, indifference and lack of focused interest. This eventually can become 
an inability to experience emotions or to participate meaningfully and, in the 
extreme, can cause paralyzing discouragement. Handwriting Figures 13 and 14 are 
of women who didn’t have inner strength to go on in life. Both committed suicide. 

3. FUNKTIONSLUST. This expression encompasses persons who are endowed with 
an appetite for action, which is shown in the general fluidity and mobility of their 
handwritings. The two poles are: active/dynamic or placid/stagnating. In the follow¬ 
ing samples we can observe a natural fluid ease (Lockerheit), absence of inhibiting 
tightness. Figure 15 is the writing of Karl Lagerfeld, Figure 16 of a professionally 
active and successful woman. 
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Vitality category: Figure 6 — Mother Teresa. 
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Vitality category 

Figure 7 (top) — female, in her 60s, high vitality; 
Figure 8 (bottom) — female, in her 20s, low vitality. 
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Figure 10 


Vitality category, two male doctors, each actual size and enlarged 
Figure 9 — positive interpretation, fluid stroke, tapered finals; 
Figure 10 — negative interpretation, slower, dwells on finals. 
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Figure 12 


Vitality category, two men 

Figure 11 — soldier, positive interpretation, authentic, independent; 
Figure 12 — negative interpretation, monotonous, following the school 
model. 
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Vitality category, both women, both suicides 
Figure 13 (top); Figure 14 (bottom). 


4. DRANGHAFTIGKEIT. Easy to translate, meaning compulsion. It refers to hand¬ 
writings that show excessive blockage or excessive discharge of impulses, or both 
together. Also the emphasized development of singular traits at the cost of others, 
which “overwhelm” a handwriting. Figure 17 is the handwriting of a woman pilot, suc¬ 
cessful, but “addicted” to flying. Figure 18 is by a woman obsessed with dramatiza¬ 
tions, contentious, at times abusive. 

5. STIMMUNGSLAGE. Frame of mind, mood level, which swings (oscillates) 
between Euphoria and Dysphoria (depression). The optimistic upbeat mood reflects 
its general lightness (Lockerheit), relaxed fluidity, rhythm directed in an outward 
directed movement, expansion. In depressive states we find inhibited, brittle, timid 
motion, with cramped or flabby underpinnings. Figure 19 is depressive while figure 
20 is euphoric. Figures 20 and 21 are by two women, the first purposeful and opti¬ 
mistic, the other like a leaf in the wind, with moods swinging. 
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Action category 

Figure 15 (top) — Karl Lagerfeld, designer and entrepreneur; 
Figure 16 (bottom) — highly active, successful woman. 
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Figure 17 (top) — woman pilot, compulsion successfully used; 
Figure 18 (bottom) — woman, obsessive compulsive. 
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Mood category 

Figure 19 (top) — businessman, age 30, depressed, sensitive, introverted; 
Figure 20 (bottom) — writer, male, age 72, euphoric. 
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Mood category, two women 

Figure 21 (top) — a nanny, in her 80s, purposeful, religious; 
Figure 22 (bottom) — susceptible to mood swings. 


6. AFFECTIVITAET. Affect or emotions. Again, the range runs between strong, 
normal or weak, or excessive, balanced or anemic. Viewing this from the gestalt angle, 
Dr. Knobloch gives the following descriptions. 1. Emotions running high: restless, par¬ 
tially tight (cramped), partially released (discharged) motion (Bewegungsablauf). 2. 
Moderate affect: harmonious, balanced, rhythmic movement. 3. Low affect: rigidity, 
stiffness, mechanical or stereotyped formations. The handwriting examples represent 
affect in three degrees, with Figure 23 being intensely emotional, Figure 24 balanced, 
and Figure 25 with emotions held back. 


7. STEUERUNG. Steuern means steering, and we would call it control. The range 
runs from not sufficiently controlled, firm to balanced control. When not suffi¬ 
ciently controlled, the handwriting tends not to hold together, is not precise, but is 
limp and flabby. When over-controlled, the writing is rigid, wooden, cramped. Figures 
26 through 28 show levels of control. Figure 26 is insufficiently controlled, Figure 27 
over-controlled, and Figure 28 excessively over-controlled with mannerisms. 
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Affect category 

Figure 23 (top) — Otto Weininger, age 20, psychologist and writer, 
intensely emotional, eventually committed suicide; 

Figure 24 (middle) — saleswoman, age 20, balanced affect, content in life; 
Figure 25 (bottom) — engineer, low affect, reduction of movement, 
reflects lack of engagement, intellect dominates. 
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Control category 

Figure 26 (top) — student, age 25, not sufficiently controlled, 
functions adequately but wrote this under the influence of alcohol; 
Figure 27 (middle) — Kurt-Martin Hahn, well known educator, 
age 77, over-control, strong vitality and willpower; 

Figure 28 (bottom) — woman with extreme over-control, artificial 
handwriting. 
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Presentation category 

Figure 29 (top) — expressionistic poetess, age 45, presentation 
underemphasized, strong-willed but labile; 

Figure 30 (middle) — housewife, age 40, presentation emphasized, 
highly functional mother of four; 

Figure 31 (bottom) — woman, age 50s, presentation emphasized, 
strong survival instincts, high standards. 
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8. PRASENTATION. Presentation. This category is the first which is based on 
form. (Formgestalt) Presentation can be emphasized or de-emphasized. Positively, the 
forms are clear, orderly, distinct, done with care, respecting the forms of the school model, 
or negatively, there is self-willed, eccentric, potentially destructive handling of the basic 
forms. Figure 29 has an under-emphasized presentation, while in Figures 30 and 31, the 
presentation is emphasized. 

9. REPRASENTATION. Self-presentation, refers to a person’s aim or need to pre¬ 
sent himself/herself, how one wishes to be perceived by other people. It can be done 
with little, moderate or strong emphasis. An emphasis on self-presentation is mostly 
assessed by single traits, such as the large size of the handwriting itself or large cap¬ 
ital letters, surface expansion, accentuated pressure and colored ink. (Attention seek¬ 
ing.) The opposite is usually presented by small forms, tightness, reduction, low pres¬ 
sure, taking up little space (modesty). Figures 32. 33 and 34 illustrate the three lev¬ 
els of self presentation. 

10. IDENTITAT. Identity. This concerns the writer relating to himself and, as such, 
to society. Dr. Knobloch discerns between the successfully achieved identity, (individ¬ 
ualistic, authentic, mature, expressed by a harmonious integration of form and move¬ 
ment in a differentiated structure.) He quotes Erikson stating that a successfully 
acquired identity is experienced as a “psycho-social sense of well-being.” The weak 
sense of identity (bland, non-distinct formation of letters) represents immaturity, an 
over-dependence on the environment. — The pseudo-identity shows entire or partial 
mannerisms, artfully schematic, usually controlled. The term “mannerism” originates 
from art history. Mannerism in handwriting can have high or low form-level, but 
always has an element of deliberate (calculating) artificiality, (Willkuer) lacking the 
grace of the natural. The writer seeks to make an effect. It can be successfully inte¬ 
grated or become a kind of role playing. Figures 35 and 36 illustrate a weak sense of 
identity, while Figures 37 and 38 are examples of a well developed sense of identity. 
Figure 39, the handwriting of Mussolini, is an example of mannerism, an artful 
manipulation of identity. 

This concludes the very concentrated and abbreviated extracts of Dr. 
Knobloch’s book. Here are some additional ideas and thoughts of his: “All of us were 
at one point beginners, starting from scratch.” In his German essay, “How to become 
a good Graphologist,” Dr. Knobloch writes about the long way from the beginner to the 
expert. This is not only done by an accumulation of basic rules and know-how from 
books, but must be learned by osmosis and assimilation, due to constant and repeti¬ 
tive exposure to handwritings. It requires a never-ending curiosity fueled by a strong 
enthusiasm for the profession. 
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Self-presentation category 

Figure 32 (top) — woman designer, strong emphasis on self-representation; 
Figure 33 (middle) — unsuccessful writer who needed to keep up 
appearances, moderate emphasis on self-representation; 

Figure 34 (bottom) — Heinrich Boll, German writer, no emphasis on self¬ 
representation, independent spirit, focuses on essentials. 
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Identity category, two young women with weak identity 
Figure 35 (top) — anorexic and disturbed; 

Figure 36 — insecure but functioning. 


Dreyfus and Dreyfus, in their article “Mind over Machine” give numerous 
examples in various disciplines where the intuitive “holistic similarity recognition” 
guides our passage from competent craftsmanship to higher expertise. At the begin¬ 
ning there is no theory, but the study and observation of reality (Wirklichkeit). The 
expert (Kenner) should pursue this truth not only with intense compulsion, but also 
with loving care and disciplined intuition. 

While Dr. Knobloch never ceases to emphasize the basic thoughts of his 
broad-minded approach, looking at a handwriting in it’s whole entity (gestalt), he rec¬ 
ognizes the usefulness of certain traits. His system can be viewed as a “higher level 
of graphological learning” (Hohe Schule), which will not bring a student a further 
diploma, but will help to improve the graphologist's competence and deepen his/hers 
know-how. 
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Figure 37 (top) and Figure 38 (bottom) — well-adjusted identity, 
both women in their 60s, active in social causes. 


Taking the cue from the expression gestalt, I will tell you more about Dr. 
Knobloch himself, so you can get a better understanding of the whole man. (His hand¬ 
writing can be seen at the end of this essay, Figure 40.) A sprightly 87, he walks at 
least two hours every day. He is interested in everything, drawing his immense 
knowledge and broad culture from various other disciplines and spheres. He is con¬ 
stantly looking, so to speak (in his own colloquial expression) beyond the “pots and 
pans” of graphology. When he was writing his textbooks, he searched for the peda¬ 
gogical method that best suited his own purpose. 
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Identity category 

Figure 39 — Mussolini, artificial manipulation of identity. 

In science, the teaching theory of behaviorism has found much acclaim but 
also many critics. Hans Knobloch, however, has found that teaching at a set pace with 
a fixed method is not the preparation for practical application. Real life brings along 
problems and surprises that are not found in any textbook or method; these can hard¬ 
ly ever be solved by application of established, fixed rules. We have to prepare our¬ 
selves to solve difficult, and often unavoidable, problems which are not taught in 
school. Hans Knobloch found the method of the German physicist and mathematician 
Wagenschein, whose unique approach was also the best for graphology. The latter suc¬ 
ceeded in explaining mathematics to less gifted children. He did not start them off 
with simple problems, but immediately confronted them with difficult ones. After hav- 
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ing spent the necessary time working through such a problem, the children usually 
understood the whole concept. Dr. Knobloch’s approach is, therefore, also conceptual 
rather than following set methods. 

He thinks however, that most graphologists lack the courage to follow such a 
concept. (The Anthonys were not far from it.) But it is undoubtedly the right one, 
without the need for much specific trait interpretations which, as we know, can often 
vary from one theory or graphologist to another. Dr. Knobloch received further inspi¬ 
ration from art history where he is finding a lot of psychological interpretation, espe¬ 
cially concerning mannerism in art. According to many experts, mannerisms stem 
from psychological causes. Articles about these themes have appeared in Dr. 
Knobloch’s writings. 

His conversation is full of lively metaphors and excursions to literature, art 
and philosophy, all of which gives his knowledge a general standard that is universal 
rather than specific. Last, but by no means least, he has a healthy sense of humor, 
which makes him the special man that he is. Graphology is not only a never ending 
source of interest, but it can also be fun. 




Figure 40: Dr. Hans Knobloch’s handwriting 


Dr. Hans Knobloch’s Approach to Handwriting Analysis 
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